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MONTH BY MONTH 


GETTING To be in the fashion our 
NEARER front cover this month 

should have borne a cer- 
tain portrait or portraits, and our 
pages should have been splashed wiih 
putty articles showing the progress of 
the organisation of the Lacour Party 
from 1910-1935. The articles would 
have proved, perhaps not to your 
satisfaction, dear reader, how much 
we owe to the powers that be for the 
gigantic advances we have made, 
barring perhaps a little accident in 
1931. Seriously, readers’ thanks are 
due to us for being almost the only 
journal in the country not to splash 
the Jubilee and make a littie out of 
it! But we have ventured in another 
column to say something of the effects 
upon ihe children, and here we may 
discuss its effect upon the date of the 
General Election. Our own view is 
that the Government will not be 
allowed to ‘‘cash in’? as some peopie 
have suggested by taking the election 
earlier than contemplated. Our 
opponents are, however, feeling more 
confident about things than twelve 
months ago, and the election may be 
looked for in October. It is equally 
on the cards that the Government will 
feel just as confident at that time and 
decide to postpone till next summer. 
And that is all any prophet dare 
venture ! 


THE What seems fairly cer- 
REGISTER tain is that the election 

will come on the regis- 
ter now in preparation. We are not 
satisfied that Local Labour Parties are 
giving sufficient attention to this 
matter. The distribution of forms to 
householders theoretically provides for 
a virtually complete register, but not- 
withstanding this, thousands of young 
lodgers and removed people slip 
through the net and are never regis- 
tered at all. It is more than ever 
important that Local Parties should 
prepare to get busy on this matter and 
plan for a special drive during the 
last fortnight of July for the purpose 
of remedying omissions and errors in 


the electors’ lists when published. 
This does not mean that the job can 
entirely wait t.ll July, because where 
caNvasses can be arranged a good deal 
of good work can be done, but we 
know that the absolutely necessary 
work of July requires, with our slow- 
moving Party, considerable prepara- 
tion and the enlistment of a large 
volume of help. Even if the election 
comes in October a surprising num- 
ber of removals will be discovered. 
We strongly advise that every Party 
worker, collector or canvasser should 
from henceforth keep a sharp eye on 
every removal ‘‘to’’ or ‘‘from’’ which 
comes to his or her notice. It is 
never too early to begin work with 
removals, and there are dozens of 
constituencies where the key to vic- 
tory may lie with effective work in 
this direction. 


TORY The “Daily Herald’’ did 
TACTICS well recently to expose a 

lying leaflet issued by the 
Tory Party, and in the Labour Party 
Speakers’ Notes for May 3rd, is 
quoted a statement from a Tory 
journal called ‘‘The Elector’? which 
purported to set out the Labour 
Party’s official policy. It is almost 
inconceivable, except for one’s recol- 
lection of the past, that such an 
audacious statement as that referred 
to shou'd be published. We advise 
our readers to get hold of this particu- 
lar issue of Notes for Speakers and to 
examine the statement issued, appar- 
ently under the full authority of the 
Conservative Party Office. This state- 
ment should be used at public meet- 
ings, and the tables turned upon our 
opponents. As we have pointed out 
before, the public should be educated 
regarding the nature of Tory tactics 
and be forewarned of them and of 
scares. Here is an opportunity to 
expose the Tory hand, and the earlier 
it is done the better. We ourselves 
have occasionally had the opportunity 
ot handling Tory local journals, and 
have never handled one without dis- 
covering a mass of. mendacious state- 
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ments and distortions. Get hold of 
these journals and strike while the 
iron is hot! There is nothing like 
following up each distribution with 
street meetings. The public can be 
taught to look for and expect a 
packet of lies when Tory journals are 
taken round. We ourselves had the 
oppontunity recently of following a 
Tory distribution with a village meet- 
ing, and we used the Tory publ-cation 
as our text, with good effect. 


DO We are all aware that there 
YOUR are an enormous number of 
DUTY Labour sympathisers and 

members who do not pull 
their weight in the Party. One can- 
not compel everybody to do _ their 
share, nor expect it either, but there 
are lots of folk intimately connected 
with Labour Parties as members and 
delegates regularly attending meetings, 
who fail to do what they must know 
needs doing. Indeed, there are heaps 
of people who partake in Party. busi- 
ness often to the extent of merely air- 
ing their criticisms, and who nevér 
think of doing active executive work. 
{ 


We refer in particular to the numbers 
of educated folk in ‘or about many 
Parties who must be blind, if they 
cannot see that they could do certain 
jobs better than persons who are 
doing them. Again and again, we see 
willing, but ill-educated and untrained 
secretaries striving to accomplish a 
task which requires a certain degree 
of education, and a certain amount of 
business practice. At the same time, 
business and educated folk sit back 
and compla‘n that this or that is not 
done, or that something or other is 
done wrongly. This simply is not good 
enough. Our middle class adherents 
in many places do not help as they 
ought, and in most instances what is 
at the root of the matter is sheer 
middle class funk. Few people are 
better acquainted with the mistakes of 
secretaries than we are, but we can 
excuse most of them on the ground 
of lack of business competence and 
adequate schooling; but we cannot 
excuse those who possess these assets, 
who jibe at the mistakes that are 
made, and yet fail to put their talent 
and time at the disposal of the 
Socialist Movement. 
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SHALL WE SUFFER 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


OR ACT LIKE PHARAOH ? 


And now, dear readers who have 
read our previous articies on this 
question, we want to know whether 
you feel a bit uneasy about the effect 
on children’s minds of the recent 
hullabaloo ? 

If you do not, then let us inform 
you that there is great rejoicing in 
Tory offices to-day. The flag which 
they have pilfered for their Party 
emblem has been held in unwonted 
hands; “Land of Hope and Glory’’— 
the Tory battle cry—has been thun- 
dered from thousands and thousands 
of infantile throats, and the royal 
boots have been well and truly cleaned. 
Indeed, the Post Office, appreciating 
public tastes, gave them twice as 
much to lick during the festivities! 

It is a poor heart which never 
rejoices, and a poor soul that never 
finds a spot of pride in his or her own 
country. Eut is there a Socialist living, 
who, grudging nothing towards the 
national rejoicing, does not feel that 
behind it all there was first a political 
plot to place Labour in the wrong 
light? and in the next place a nauseous 
over-doing of the whole thing? The 
British bulldog is’ not an edifying 
sight while slobbering, and our point 
is that there was a plot and a pur- 
pose to make him slobber. 

There is talk in some quarters of 
the Government ‘“‘cashing in’’ on the 
national fervour, and seeking an early 
election. In this connection we say 
frankly that we have more faith in 
the King than in his flatterers and 
we do not think this will come off 
yet. We are more concerned wth 
the permanent effect of the whole 
thing. ; 

Unlike the majority of our readers, 
we have memories of two earlier 
Jubilees; the teaching of that time 
took a lot of undoing. Children have 
again been taught a false story of 
our national and international great- 
ness. The celebrations in most local 
places, for the children at any rate, 
were just an orgy of Imperialism. 
Whatever may have been the King’s 
own intentions of minimising military 
glamour and glitter in the national 
‘celebrations, the whole panoply and 


false glory of militarism has been 
paraded before the children in thou- 
sands of centres. The Jubilee has not 
been a real rejoicing of a people 
attached to their Monarch so much as 
an utterly false parade of Britain’s 
“glory” throughout the years, As a 
people we were entitled to rejoice at 
some things, but a true history of the 
twenty-five years would have justified 
sackcloth and ashes for us all. 

HOW are we going to teach inter- 
nat.onalism to the children; to drive 
from their minds the falsity that has 
been implanted there, and to put in 
its place a conception of justice and 
of peace and plenty for all mankind? 
The task is a big one, for once 
again the protagonists of power, pride 
and might have got in first. 

How many times in these articles 
have we warned our readers that 
Labour’s opponents do not despise 
the little children, but draw them 
into its fold, while we supinely took 
on and wait. 1,300.060 children in 
Imperialist or Mil'tarist organisations, 
less than 50,000-in Labour and Co- 
operative organisations ! And then 
they drag the nation in in one great 
jolly jamboree and each of us pay 
for Tory propaganda ! 

But the reckoning is not yet—it will 
come in ten or fifteen years’ time 
when Fascism raises its ugly head as 
a real threat in this country, un‘ess, 
of course, we are wise in time. This 
year may come the reckoning for other 
sins of omission. Let us not add to 
them. 

Comrades ! we apveal again: 
Organise! Educate !—the little chil- 
dren, 


BOURNEMOUTH— 


Food Reform Get right away 
from the Move- 


ment and have a 
holiday or rest 
with us. Revised 


Guest House. 


Loughtonhurst, terms. Write 
. Manager. 
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NOTES « NEWS « NOTIONS 


We are interested to note that a 
membership push is going on at 
Leeds. In the South Division, Coun. 
G. Brett, the Secretary and Labour 
Agent, informs us that they have al- 
ready obtained 350 new members, 
and the fringe of potential member- 
sh.p has barely been touched. 


- We note that the Stockport Labour 
Party has now increased the size of 
. the ‘Stockport Sentinel,’’ a monthly 
penny journal. The aim is to make 
the paper a real newspaper, and the 
“Sentinel” is guaranteed in its present 
size for twelve months. The paper is 
quite well off for advertisements. 


No one would call Cambridge a par- 
ticularly promising Div’sion from the 
Labour standpoint, yet our hardwork- 
ing friends show an income of no less 
than £128 6s. Od. from ward collec- 
tions and a total ‘‘earned’’ income of 
nearly £200. The Party has a 
Central Hall and the excess of the 
Party’s assets over liabilities are 
£776 7s. 5d. The Party also sets an 
example with its Parliamentary elec- 
tion account. There was £119 6s. 6d. 
in hand at the commencement of the 
year, and notwithstanding the by- 
election this sum had increased to 
£192 17s. Od. at the close of the 
year. Bravo! 


Ilford Trades Council and Labour 
Party, Secretary and Agent Mr. R. T. 
Holness, show a membership of 2.574 
. at the end of last year, an increase 
of 282 for the year. Income from 
this source reached £387 6s. Od. A 
sale of work showed a profit of over 
£130. The Party, in addition to dis- 
tributing ten thousand of the local- 
ised ‘“‘Co-op. Cit'zen’’ each month, 
own and control the “Ilford Herald,’ 
a little paper which has been main- 
tained for over six years, and which 
always pays its way. It contains 
Secretaries’ and Agents’ notes, and 
without a doubt it is a most valuable 
asset. 

The Southampton Labour Party 
have commenced publication of the 
“Southampton Labour News,’ a 
duplicated propaganda publication, 
which it has decided to issue free to 
members till the General Election. 
The educational and propaganda 


advantages of thus arming one’s 
members with all sorts of facts and 
figures cannot be over-estimated. Two 
thousand copies per month are being 
issued. An extract of ‘Socialism and 
Peace’’ is given each month, and it 
is hoped that the paper will further 
increase the membership. 


The King’s Norton Party are organ- 
ising a great outing to Blackpool for 
Sunday, August 25th. Many Parties 
do the same, but all of them do not 
start in time. Originality in advertis- 
ing is the stamp of the King’s Norton 
Party, and the leaflet advertising this 
affair is a very telling one. We note, 
by the way, that this Party has posters 
available for showing in windows or 
gardens, and any member applying to. 
a collector may receive one. 


The Brecon and Radnor Division, 
comprising as it does two whole 
counties, is surely one of the hardest 
propositions, yet it has maintained an 
active and well organised Party for 
many years past. The Party has now 
commenced publication of a two- 
penny monthly known as__ the 
“Labour Campaigner.” Dr. Haden 
Guest, the candidate, contributes an 
article on ‘“‘My Socialist Faith,’ and 
the paper altogether is well done. 


We note that the Sedgefield Divi- 
sional Labour Party recently presented 
Ald. J. W. Foster, J.P., with a beauti- 
ful despatch case as a token of appre- 
ciation of his services as Honorary 
Secretary for eighteen years... A 
lady’s handbag was also presented to 
Mrs. Foster. Owing to the operation 
of the rules of the Party, Mr. Foster 
is no longer eligible as a delegate in 
the Sedgfield Division, hence the 
occasion, but Mr. Foster remains the 
agent, and he is in charge also of 
another division. Mr. Foster is well 
known to our readers as the Secre- 
tary of the Durham County Federation 
of Divisional Labour Part’es, and his 
work in this respect need no eulogy 
from us. Mr. Foster has recently 
given a series of lectures to agents 
on the North-East Coast on the Local 
Government Act, 1933. 


The accounts of the Hendon Consti- 
tuency Labour Party and of the Hen- 
don Local Labour Party are to hand. 
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The annual meetings of both Parties 
were heid recently. It is clear from 
the accounts that, as happens in other 
d fficult constituencies near London, 
intell gent and able management makes 
up for other handicaps. We are 
interested to note the endeavours of 
the Hendon Local Labour Party to 
popularise Party pamphlets, and the 
whole report indicates close applica- 
tion to every kind of Party activity. 
Five Branches of the League of 
Youth were formed within the area of 
the Local Party, and are doing excel- 
lent work. A Middlesex County 
Council seat was won this year in a 
straight fight, and the Party also 
acquitted itself well at the Korough 
Council elections. Membership in- 
creased from 729 to 884. Member- 
ship for the whole constituency is 
approximately 1,200 and indicates an 
upgrade movement. 


From the constituency accounts we 
note there was a profit on the Christ- 
mas Bazaar of £48 4s. 103d. Speak- 
ing of the ‘‘Labour Organ‘ser,”’ the 
Executive Committee say that ‘“‘for 
anyone interested in Party organis- 
ation it is invaluable, very many help- 
ful suggestions being found therein, 
while it also records fresh methods 
adopted from time to time by other 
Parties.”’ Many thanks and congratu- 
lations. 


We regret that in our last issue we 
stated that Mr. W. H. Jacob had 
been appointed as Constituency Agent 
at East Ham North, This should 
have been East Ham South, for whom 
the candidate is Alfred Barnes, 
Chairman of the Co-operative Party. 


Congratulations to our friends of 
the Harrow Local Labour Party. This 
Party is an amalgamation of several 
Local Parties and Polling District 
Committees, and since its formation 
in January, 1935, the Party has 
doubled its membership. Our friends 
tell us that this is largely due to the 
suggestions and advice contained in 
the ‘‘Labour Organiser,’’ a copy of 
which is given to each Party officer 
and Ward Secretary. The Secretary 
writes, “166 (it is 167 this month) 
and still playing the game, is some- 
thing to be proud of in the Labour 
Movement.’’ We bow, and congratu- 
Jate our friends that they have now 
three Labour Councillors on the 
Harrow U.D.C. 


FOR THE LITERATURE 


SECRETARY. 

Pamphlets Received. 
“Housing Principles.’ By Ivor 
Thomas. Price twopence. The 


Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

As Mr. George Hicks points out 
in the current issue of ‘‘Labour,’ 
the problem to-day is not mereiy one 
of building houses, but of planning 
for the whole problem, and realising 
the full necessities of the situation 
from a national standpoint. The 
contribution of Mr. Ivor Thomas to 
the question is an analysis of most 
of the considerations which apply to 
the great problem under review. He 
rightiy points out that houses are 
not enough, and that in all schemes 
of re-development, provision should 
be made for all the amenities of 
social life. The Bill now before 
Parliament takes no cognisance of 
this matter at all. 


“What About Belmont?’ Facts 
about Residential Training Centres 
under the Labour L.C.C. Price two- 
pence, London Labour Publications 
Ltd., 258/262, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1. 

This pamphlet states the reasons 
why the London L.C.C. maintains 
Residential Training Centres as part 
of its Public Assistance provision, 
and we presume it is published 
largely by way of answer to the mis- 
representations of the Communist 
Party and its allies. It is shown 
that 85 per cent. of the men at the 
centres are homeless, and being 
homeless cannot legally be relieved 
by the L.C.C., except in an institu- 
tion. Actually all the men are 
volunteers, and the Communist 
charge that Labour is send ng 
married men away from their fami- 
lies to these centres is exposed. On 
the contrary, hundreds of married 
men have been returned to their 
families through Labour action. 

As possibly an echo of this matter 
will reach the provinces it is as well 
for propagandists and the like to 
arm themselves with facts about the 
real situation. 

a 
MONTHLY NEWS SHEETS— 
Send your enquiries to the 
Specialists, Ripley Printing Society, 
Ltd.,Ripley, Derbys. State quantity 
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Is there a Shortage of Labour Agents? 


We understand that with the 
approach of the General Election a 
number of const.tuencies are consider- 
ing the appointment of tull-time 
agents for the first time, and this 
process we hope has been hastened 
by the specific advice given by the 
National Executive of the Labour 
Party some months ago. 

The National E.C. reported to the 
Southport Conference that ‘‘it was 
convinced that the employment of full- 
time agents by Constituency Parties 
is more than ever necessary. The in- 
creased size of the electorate, the 
need for the extension of propaganda 
activities, the increasing necessity for 
strengthening our eiectoral machine, 
and the growing dependence of the 
Party on a big individual membership 
render it imperative to increase the 
numbers of our permanent constitu- 
ency staff.’’ 

As many of our readers will be 
aware, the process of fulfilling this 
desire has so far been slow, and recent 
events indicate to us that there is a 
shortage of suitable candidates for 
these posts. No member of the 
National Union of Labour Organisers 
and Election Agents is at present un- 
employed. There are a number of 
students holding cert.ficates under the 
scheme for study and examination, 
but not all desire to take agency 
appointments, and perhaps not all are 
fitting. The field of appointment is 
not as yet entirely confined to those 
holding a certificate. 

The qualities which go to make a 
successful agent are: a thorough 
knowledge of the Labour Movement, 
a knowledge of election law, practical 
experience of Labour organisation, 
and a tactful, yet assertive personal- 
ity. There are many persons who 
would like to take up Labour organ- 
isation as a career, but we do not 
hoid out any encouragement to a per. 
son who has not proved his sincerity 
‘and ability by previous voluntary ser- 
vice in the Movement, and by a record 
of achievement in his or her own 
incal'ty. 

in most constituencies the type of 
agent required to-day is one who can 
build membership and organise suc- 
cessfully both the political machine 
and a certa'n amount of social activity. 


Local Party accounts must be made to 
balance, and in most cases it is néces- 
sary to be able to exercise some pro- 
ficiency in money raising, though the 
mere money raiser who devotes all 
this time to efforts in this direction 
wil] not be the most desirable agent 
from the Head Office po.nt of view. 

There must be many of our readers 
who possess the qualities we have 
indicated, and who would care to 
enter the agency field. The editor of 
this journal, who is also the Secretary 
of the National Union of Labour 
Organisers and Ejection Agents, 
would be glad to hear from such per- 
sons with their records. Though this 
invitation carries no sort of promise 
of a post, the advantages of having 
one’s name and qualifications recorded 
by the Union are obvious, and inform- 
ation of the right sort which reaches 
us will be passed on to the Labour 
Party. Appointments, as our readers 
are aware, are mostly made by the 
Constituency Parties in consultation 
with the Head Office. 


DUPLICATING PAPER from 
I/- Ream. Samples free. 


RIPLEY PRINTING SOCIETY Ltd. 
R.pley, Derbyshire 


To our readers— 


Our thanks are due to a large num- 
ber of Secretaries who during the past 
month have sent us copies of their 
Party’s balance sheet. 

May we, however, urge our readers 
to send in this sort of matter earlier 
in the year? The “‘Labour Organiser’’ 
maintains a reputation for up-to-date- 
ness, and commendations (or condem- 
nations) on a year’s work ending in 
December are out of place in May. 

We also take this opportunity of 
thanking readers who send us inform- 
ation of their local enterprises. Will 
secretaries take note, when sending us 
bazaar programmes and _ simi er 
matter, that we are also interested in 
the financial result, attendances, etc., 
at these functions ; indeed. reports are 
of greater service to us than a mere 
intimation of coming events, and par- 
ticularly so when membership cam- 
paigns and similar efforts are involved. 
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THE BETTING AND LOTTERIES ACT, 1933 
SE ee Se EEE Ee 


TO RUN A DRAW 
AND KEEP THE LAW! 


A considerable amount of corres- 
pondence, a number of personal en- 
guries and other evidence ot a great 
deal of uncertainty in our Movement 
regarding the extent to which draws 
are now illegal or legal, prompts us 
to again give attention io this matter. 

The object of this article is to give 
replies on points which have been 
raised under the Betting and Lotter- 
ies Act, and to afford some guidance 
to those who desire to avail them- 
selves of such liberties in this matter 
as they still possess. 

As we have said before the “‘Labour 
Organiser’ has never raised any 
moral objection to draws and sweep- 
stakes, believing that what is a joy 
to some people is no more an im- 
morality than the more respectable 
chances approved of and smiled upon 
by Society, such as private betting, 
book betting, Stock Exchange 
gambles, and even trade. Socialism 
will sweep away the lot, including 
money draws, though one hopes one 
might still draw a chance to kiss a 
fair lady in a communal bazaar! At 
the same time we feel free to preface 
this article by a reiteration of our 
personal view that money raising by 
means of draws is, to say the least, 
not an ideal one for a Soc alist Party. 
Solid income from membership is the 
real solution for financial stress. 


Why Draws are Still Run, 


Bewildered readers and friends have 
drawn our attention to the fact that 
the Betting and Lotteries Act has not 
put an end to the draws run by cer- 
tain organisations connected with the 
Movement. Apparently some of these 
are gong on as sweetly as ever, and 
we are asked why, and whether, after 
all, the Act is going to be a dead 
letter (except so far as the trish 
Sweepstake is concerned) or that there 
are other loopholes in it. 

Let us say outright that every draw 
which comes before our readers must 
fall under one of three categories. 

1. Either the draw is illegal, or 

2. The draw is a private draw under 

the provisions of Section 4, or 


3. The word ‘‘draw’ is a mis- 
nomer for a competition in 
which the prizes will be distri- 
buted as a reward for the exer- 
cise of skill; and such competi- 
tion is outside the scope of the 
Act. 


None of the competitions to which 
our attention has been drawn fall 
under the category of small lotteries, 
incidental to certain entertainments, 
which are permitted by the Act. But 
organisations which desire to keep 
within the law and still to conduct 
lotteries, should not lose sight of this 
exemption, which, in the case of a 
big gala or bazaar, might even yet be 
of a respectable size. The conditions, 
which were published in our issue for 
March, briefly are: that the proceeds 
of the enterta'nment, i.e., Bazaar or 
Gala, etc., after deducting expenses 
and a sum not exceeding ten pounds 
for prizes, shall be devoted to a pur- 
pose other than private gain. Party 
funds would not be interpreted as 
private gain. None of the prizes must 
be money prizes, and the lottery must 
be conducted wholly on the premises 
on which the entertainment takes 
place, and during the progress of it. 
The fact that a bazaar may extend to 
two or more days does not affect the 
legality of any lottery or lotter es run 
during the whole of its currency. 


Have You Taken a Risk? 


Taking first the question of legality 
we have no doubt about the fact that 
despite the stringent provisions of the 
Act certain organisations are taking a 
risk and defying its provisions. Few 
prosecutions have yet taken place 
under the sections of the Act applic- 
able to this matter, and certainly 
there have been no general prosecu- 
tions. This has led some friends to 
think that the Act will not be en- 
forced. The police authorities, too, in 
some areas have always been fa’rly 
lax in these matters, and temptation 
rises from this fact. 

We have no reason to believe that 
the Betting and Lotteries Act was not 
intended to be enforced. Indeed, we 
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To run a draw and keep the law. 


are quite certain that if some of the 
authors of the Act realised that, so 
far, its provisons have not been 
generally successful in their objects, 
pressure would be brought to bear 
upon the Home Office to institute 
prosecutions. 

in some cases we have been in- 
formed that the police authorities 
have been consulted, and their view 
taken as to the legality of a proposed 
draw. We ourselves would be inclined 
to place scant reliance on opinion 
comng from such quarters, which, 
though it may be a guarantee against 
prosecution in a particular case, can 
in no sense be regarded as being final 
or as relating to future draws, or 
indeed as expressing anything but a 
layman’s opinion upon a question 
- arising out of a somewhat incompre- 
hensible piece of legislation. 

Strangely enough, every draw which 
has been brought to our notice could 
have been legalised by taking some 
precautions, and as it is upon these 
questions of how to avoid trouble 
that our readers most desire guidance, 
we will proceed to the next question 
satisfying ourselves here with a 
warning to our readers that an illegal 
draw is not worth the candle, and 
may land promoters in far more costs 
than ever the profit is likely to be. 


What is a ‘‘Private’’ Draw? 


The provisions of the Betting and 
Lotteries Act exempting private 
lotteries are so generous, and indeed 
so advantageous to Labour Party 
organisations, that we wonder why 
any draw is run other than as a pri- 
vate draw. 

True the sales must be confined to 
members. Parties in the past have 
sought to raise money by draws, etc., 
rather than by membership, and this 
provision, of course, limits ther 
enterprise. We are not a bit sorry 
about this, for it may induce such 
Parties to extend their membership. 
Certainly the exemptions of the Act 
confer a greater “‘benefit’’ on the big 
membership Parties than upon the 
laggards. 

An important question here arises 
as to whether sales of tickets may be 
made to affiliated members, and a 
further question arises whether the 
Act permits both Divisional Labour 
Parties and its branches or sections to 
- run lotteries. 

For an elucidation of this question 


we must look to Section 24 (1) where 
it is laid down that the expression 
“Society includes a Club, Institution, 
Organisation or other association of 
persons by whatever name called, and 
each local or affilated branch or sec- 
tion of a Society shall be regarded as 
a separate and d stinct Society.” 


Party Rules. Who are ‘‘Members’’? 


Tak.ng Question 2 first, the last 
phrase of the Section quoted raises a 
doubt as to whether the tact that 
each branch or section having the 
right to be regarded as a ‘Society’ 
(and, therefore, eligiole to run a pri- 
vate draw) takes away the right of an 
organisation (i.e., a D.L.P.) so div ded 
into branches and sections; or whether 
the Act really confers the exemption 
both upon the Branches and Sections 
and upon the central body. 

We have sought to obtain high legal 
opinion upon this point, but the 
answer has been so coniusing and 
indefin te that we must fall back upon 
a commonsense interpretation, and we 
therefore advise our readers that the 
exemption for a private lottery applies 
both to a Divisional Party and to all 
its Branches and Sections—each and 
separately. 

In this connection an  affitiated 
organisaton under the rules of the 
Labour Party is not an_ affiliated 
“branch’”’ within the meaning of the 
Act. In other words an affiliated 
Trades Union Branch would not 
derive its right to run an exempted 
draw because of its affiliation to a 
D.L.P., though it wou'd have the right 
vested n it for its own purpose by the 
provision of the Act itself. 

As to Question 1, whether or no 
sales of tickets may be made to the 
members of affiliated organisations, 
we are faced with a point of perplex- 
ity, and our guidance must be the 
rules of the Labour Party. 

Taking the constitution of the 
Labour Party we note there are two 
classes of members (a) affiliated mem- 
bers, (b) individual members. Politi- 
cal membership of the Labour Party 
itself is specific, and it consists of 
persons paying the political levy. 
Figures for such membership have 
been published over a long series of 
years, and a fee is paid in respect of 
each member. It would, therefore, 
seem clear that the National E.C. of 
the Labour Party would itself be en- 
titled to run a “‘private’’ lottery, 
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though the heavens would fall if they 
did so, and the difficulties of confining 
sales to members might be insuper- 
able. 

in the case of Divisional Parties a 
doubt arises because of the expression 
definng membership appearing in the 
ru.es which differs trom the expression 
used in the constitution of the Labour 

_ Party. 


Selling to Affiliated Members. 


According to the Model Rules for 
Divisional and Local Labour Parties, 
membership consists of two classes of 
members (a) affiliated organisations 
and (b) individual members. ‘the ques- 
tion arises. whether members of affili- 
ated organisations are members of the 
Divisional Labour Party, and notwith- 
standing a close examination of the 
rules and the fact that some members 
of affiliated organ sations may act as 
delegates, we think it would be diffi- 
cu.t under the rules to prove that the 
members of locally affiliated organis- 
ations are members of the Divisional 
Labour Party except in so far as they 
may avail themseives of the privilege 
of joining a Ward or Polling District 
Committee. 

But we have pointed out that the 
Labour Party itself would be exempted 
under the Act, and the Section, as 
we have seen, confers a right on each 
affiliated branch to be regarded as a 
separate and dstinct society. Under 
this provision we feel it is safe to 
advise our readers that the sale of 
tickets to politically paying members 
of an affiliated organisation would not 
be illegal. 

We have argued this matter at 
length because we believe that .the 
point is of some importance, and it 
brings out the danger of selling tickets 
to affiliated organisations. Many 
Local Parties have local affil‘ations 
which consist of clubs, etc., whose 
members may or may not be nation- 
ally affiliated to the Labour Party. 
Sales of tickets to such persons may 
not be legal. 


The practical point, of course, 
centres round the question of how 
one is to confine sales to bona-fide 
members. 


We are well aware that some of 
friends will say that this does not 
matter, and they will be prepared to 
run a risk, but if they pay a prze to 
a non-member trouble may at cnece 
ensue, 


Conditions for ‘‘Safe’’ Draws. 


The Act gives some guidance as to 
what to do in this matter, and we 
strongly advise our readers to follow 
the provisions. Every ticket must 
bear upon the face of it the names and 
address of each of the promoters (ihe 
name of the Party and the address of 
the Secretary would do), and a state- 
ment of the persons to whom the 
sale of tickets is restricted, i.e., 
Labour Party ind vidual and affiliated 
members. The tickets must also bear 
a statement that no prize won in the 
lottery will be paid to any person 
other than the one to whom the 
winning ticket was sold. It would 
appear, therefore, that no re-sale of 
tickets can take place. 

Two further points must ke 
observed. The old custom of giving 
a book of tickets free, or one ticket 
in a book free of charge to the seiler 
can no longer be practised, and no 
tickets may be sent through the post. 
Further, there must be no written 
notice or advertisement of the lottery, 
though we do not think this is pro- 
hibitive of an explanatory circular 
accompanying a book of tickets. 

We will conclude this section of our 
art’cle by emphasising that a Party or 
an organisation which is out of affilia- 
tion may not participate in any pri- 
vate draw, and also by emphasising 
the fact that any re-sale of tickets to 
non-members through an_ affiliated 
organisation m‘ght land all the pro- 
moters in a serious position. The 
stipulation that tickets can only be 
sold to actual members of the Labour 
Party ought to be most prominently 
displayed on every ticket, and atten- 
tion drawn to it throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 


Skill Competitions Safer, 


We now come to those competit'ons 
which are not games of chance at all, 
and we are of the opinion that with 
some little effort most organisations 
who desire to indulge in these sort of 
things could.convert their effort into 
a competition in which the element of 
skill enters sufficiently to effect the 
purpose of sweeping away all the 
legal conundrums and_ restrictions 
which we have been talking about. 
We are sure that some hints on this 
matter will be welcome. 

It must be clearly understood that 
to constitute a lottery the result must 
be a matter depending entirely on 
chance, For a competit’on to be out- 
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side the scope of the law, it is not 
necessary that the prizes should be 
won entirely by the exercise of skill, 
though the proportion of skill required 
nobody knows. it will heip us to take 
a concrete case or two. 


The Element of Chance. 


A competition, for instance, is run 
upon the result of the Derby, the 
pr.zes to go to those who place the 
first three horses in correct order. We 
can conceive that it might be possible 
for, a person skilied in horse racing 
who fo.lows the stable news and the 
tips given by the various newspapers 
to exercise his skill to such an extent 
as to win. It may be that an illus- 
trat.on of the exercise of this skill 
would convince a judge that the com- 
petition was not a game of chance, 
and we confess that some far-fetched 
decisions might support the view that 
such a competition is not illegal. 

But apply these same meihods of 
winning a prize to the Grand National, 
a notoriously uncertan race, and we 
doubt if any judge would regard any 
such competition as other than a 
game of chance. In any case, we feel 
that the competition we have indi- 
cated is right on the fringe, and per- 
haps our remarks presentiy may show 
how the position could be safeguarded. 


What is Skili? 


In this connection, it is always well 
to remember that what may be a 
question of skill with some persons is 
entirely one of chance with others. 
In our opinion the promoters of a 
competition are only under the obli- 
gation to show that if any man possess 
the necessary sk ll he could win their 
competition. No onus falls on them 
to prove that all the persons to whom 
they sell tickets possess or exercise 
such skill. 

As another illustration let us take 
the result of any given election. To 
ask any competitor to state the exact 
figures for the result would certainly 
be a game of chance, but to give a 
prize to persons forecasting the nearest 
figures would, in our opinion, be a 
game of skIll. And this is why. It 
can be shown that election agents and 
their canvassers in the course of an 
election acquire a knowledge which 
enables them by scientific calculation 
to fairly accurately sum up the prob- 
able position. We have ourselves 
been within two hundred of the figures 


on more than one occasion; and what 
enters into the maiter here 1s know- 
ledge plus skill. The same, of course, 
might be said of some other games 
which at first sight appear to be purely 
games of chance. ‘here is the tamous 
decision in a case where competitors 
were required to forecast the number 
of births and deaths in London during 
a certain week. ‘The convictions were 
quashed. 

On the other hand, we are strongly 
of opinion that our friends who ven- 
ture on the borderline of these cases 
should protect themselves by a tew 
obvious precautions. To call a com- 
petition a draw is to prejudge one’s 
intentions. A draw must either be a 
private or an exempted draw or it is 
illegal. 


Encourage the Exercise of Skill. 


If the pretence of skill is to be kept 
up then at least some opportunity or 
inducement should be given to com- 
petitors to exercise skill. This, we 
believe would have a very powerful 
influence on any judge hearing the 
case. 

To illustrate — some time ago we 
gave advice regarding a football com- 
pet.tion. Here competitors were re- 
quired to forecast the results of cer- 
tain matches. After all, the Act 
specifically prohibits newspapers from 
conducting any competition in which 
prizes are offered for forecasts of the 
result of a future event, and the 
phrase here used is not without sig- 
nificance. A forecast is a forecast, 
but a competition based on material 
for skill might be different. 

We advised that material for the 
exercise of skill should be supplied to 
competitors. In most competitions of 
this nature it is quite possible to g've 
some hints as to form, the result. of 
past events, etc., which may materially 
affect the method by which a competi- 
tor wins the competition. Such action 
would certainly tend to show the 
right intentions of the promoters. 

And now, somewhat against our own 
inclinations, having given our readers 
a long insight into the whole matter, 
we sincerely trust that our sugges- 
tions will not be an encouragement 
to again take up these things where 
they have been dropped. Our obser- 
vations are intended rather to lessen 
the peril of those who have been tak- 
ing risks, and to whom is now pre- 
sented methods of avoiding them. 
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HOW TO SPEAK 


HINTS AND SUPPLEMENTS TO TRAINING 
By INA M. JOHNSON (of Co-operative Youth). 


ARTICLE I. 


We might as well say at the begin- 
ning that public speaking is not easy; 
and, for most of us it is only acquired 
by careful labour and practice. ‘he 
fact that we constantly are talking 
seems to suggest that public speaking 
is natural and, therefore, apart trom 
the question of nerves, can be per- 
formed by any one. That is not neces- 
sarily so. Nearly all of us are born 
with the organs of sound; but that 
does not say we are also born with the 
ability to use them properly without 
some help and training. We cannot 
play the piano immediately when we 
first enter into the possession of it, 
nor can we speak effectively merely 
because we possess a voice, which is 
one of the most perfect instruments 
ever made. It is true that we may 
have a musical gift, and perhaps may 
be able to play ‘“‘by ear,” as it is 
called, but how much better (even 
when so naturally gifted) the person 
is with some lessons from a master in 
technique and interpretation. The un- 
wise, pressing the loud pedal, believe 
that volume of sound is music, but 
the musician makes every shade of 
sound tell its own message. So with 
the speaker, the tyro often shouts 
himself hoarse; but the practised 
speaker can reduce his voice to a 
whisper and still make himself heard 
and understood. So it is with the 
voice. Even the good natural speaker 
improves the tone of the voice and 
makes it more musical, as well as effi- 
cient by some careful practice. We 
have to learn to toddle and tumble 
before we can walk or run. 

One of the first things the speaker 
has to learn is to breathe properly, 
and to be able to control the breath 
effectively. ‘‘We all breathe,” you 
say. Yes, we do; but not all of us 
breathe correctly. Quite apart from 
speaking there are other reasons for 
correct breathing. Fresh air contri- 
butes to health and happiness, and 
when the voice is not being used the 
air should be taken in wholly through 
the nose. This is so that the air may 
be warmed, purified, and filtered be- 
fore getting down to the air-cells of 


the lungs. This exercise of breathing 
through the nose may be practised 
anywhere, but. preferably, in the open 
air. Do it regularly as you come and 
go from your work, ana it you prac- 
tise it consciously and conscientiously 
for a few weeks, tne havit ot deep 
breathing through the nose will soon 
become quite automatic. Deep preacm- 
ing, too, is essential, and the correct 
method is known as abdominal breath- 
ing, because in it the abdomen is used 
to regulate the breath. innale slowly 
and quietly through the nose, expand- 
ing the abdomen, then the chest, until 
you have filled completely the breaih- 
ing capacity and you teel you can take 
in absolutely no more. Open your 
mouth and say ‘‘Ah,’’ and let the 
breath go when doing this, stand erect, 
but easily with head up and with one 
foot slightly in front of the other. 
Keep on saying or whispering “Ah” 
till you have no more breath left. 
Repeat five to ten times each day. 

“All vocal sound is produced by the 
air we breathe,’ and it is, therefore, 
a primary essential for the student to 
learn to breathe and conrol the 
breath properly. The student must 
first learn to fill the lungs; secondly, 
to develop the necessary muscular 
control of the air against the vocal 
cords, and also to maintain such con- 
trol long enough to complete the neces- 
sary phrase or sentence. 

We have already mentioned the 
vocal organs, and without giving a 
technical description of them, we 
might at this stage just note what they 
are, and what are their functions. The 
thorax, or chest, is a bony structure, 
formed by backbone, ribs, breast- 
bone, and collar bones. It is cone-like 
in shape, but while the top part is 
fixed, the lower broader part has the 
power of expansion. 

The lungs, also somewhat conical in 
shape, occupy a large part of the 
space of the thorax, and are a spongy 
substance made up of a tremendous 
number of air-cells or bags. The dia- 
phragm, or midriff, is a thick muscle 
forming the floor on which ihe lungs 
rest. It is also the roof, if you like, 
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of the abdomen, and is like a wall 
which curves upwards. This muscle 
works almost like bellows. The bron- 
chial tubes are just the air passages, 
and the windpipe, by its name, tells 
you what it is, ferming the common 
air passage to the lungs. 

The larynx, or voice-box, is formed 
by the top ring of the windpipe, and 
the two shield cartilages, and the 
epiglottis, which is a lid to prevent 
foreign bodies entering the larynx. 

A speaker must be careful not to 
expose himself or herself to cold or 
damp air immediately after speaking, 
especially if the speech has been made 
in a warm room, as is usually the 
case. Loud talking as a regular habit 
must be checked, and the voice used 
carefully on all occasions. The throat 
should not be muffled up at all, but 
rather hardened by exposure. Practice 
breathing regularly through the nose, 
and keep a fit body by paying atten- 
tion to the general laws of health. 

We have above dealt with the 
various organs of the body used 
in speaking; and if the exercises 
are practised, the student should 
be able to breathe correctly, and 
to maintain the breath without 
renewal sufficiently long to speak 
clearly a_ fairly long sentence. 
The next thing to learn is to expel 
the breath slowly and evenly, for as 
we have already learned, ‘“‘sound’’ is 
produced by the expulsion of the air 
against the vocal cords. This must 
be done steadily and evenly, and not 
too much must be emitted at once or 
the sound will be ‘“‘husky or throaty,’’ 
or, as teachers somet’'mes say, 
“breathy.’’ A good exercise for this 
is to breathe in as before, deeply, then 
say one long ‘‘Ah’’ close to a lighted 
candle. Provided there is no draught, 
and you are expelling the air correctly, 
there should not be the slightest 
sign of a flicker n the light. Try it 
for yourself, and practise till the light 
is quite steady all the while you are 
saying ‘‘Ah.’’ Remember in your 
exercises that you are striving for 
“ease, endurance, and power’’ as one 
writer has said, in your voice. 

A pure tone with economy of breath 
is the object of the student now and 
should always be his ideal. Sing ‘‘Ah’’ 
as softly and smoothly as_ possible, 
attempting to secure perfect steadiness 
and smoothness. Then take each of 
the other vowels in turn. Think care- 
fully as you do each exercise, and 
remember that however good, bad, or 


indifferent your voice is at the moment, 
you are improving its quality all the 
time. Think of the pure quality tone 
you wish to produce, and imagine you 
hear it or hear it mentally before you 
begin. 
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We had next better go on to pro- 
nunciation. We convey our thoughts. 
to others by means of words, and it 
is essential that the speaker should 
pronounce his words correctly or their 
meaning may be lost or misinterpreted. 
Perhaps it might be true to say that 
the most important part of the enun- 
ciation of speech depends upon the 
correct formation of the sounds of the 
vowels. While we only have five pure 
vowels in the English language, these 
are used to represent a large number 
or sounds. Those of you who have 
learned shorthand will remember that 
they had to learn different signs for 
the “‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ vowel sounds 
for which the same letter was used in 
different words. Then, too, there is 
a difference in pronunciation of vowel 
sounds in different parts of the coun- 
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- try in the different dialects, and those 
of you who have been to summer 
schools from the North have often 
been highly amused by the d fferent 
pronunciation of those from the South 
and vice versa. Often the difference 
which so amused you, and sometimes 
even bewildered you so that you could 
not understand the comrade speaking, 
was merely the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of jthe vowel sounds of the 
words. 

In making vowel sounds the purity 
of the tone depends upon open jaws, 
and the correct position or shaping of 
the lips. There must be no rigidity 
of the jaws at all. Practise now the 
vowel sounds ‘‘oo,’’ ‘‘oh,’’ ‘‘ai,’’ *‘ah,”’ 
“ee,”’ going slowly from one to the 
other. If possible, try these exercises 
before a mirror and remember to 
breathe correctly, taking a deep breath 
each time before beginning. At first 
sound each one slowly and deliber- 


TWO HINTS FROM FULHAM. 


Apropos of the present registration 

- period, we are interested to note that 

at Fulham, where Labour now rules, 

the registration forms to househoiders 

are accompanied by a leaflet addressed 

to householders which stresses the 
importance of the, form. 

We are interested to note the unique 
reference in this leaflet to the fact 
that the lists of electors are deposited 
for inspection not only in the usual 
public places, but in the offices of the 
various political parties. The issue of 
this leaflet is due to Labour initiative, 
and tell it not in Gath—to the Labour 
Agent, Mr. W. J. Stimpson. A draft 

_of the leaflet was sent to the Law and 
Parliamentary Committee who passed 
it through the Council. The Home 
Office approved the circular, and this 
is probably the first time that the 
help of political Parties (in this case 
principally the Labour Party) has been 
publicly recogn’sed in circulars to the 
electors. 

The Fulham Borough Council has 
also accomplished another useful piece 
of work, largely we think in self- 
defence. Rates were increased by 
1s. 7d. in the pound—a natural con- 
sequence of Labour having to supply 
and pay for the deficiences and negiect 
of past Councils. Landlords took the 
opportunity of raising rents, and as 
mostly happens, raised them out of 
all proportion to the legal I'mit. In 


ately, then more quickly, lastly, glide 
the sounds into one another. Then 
precede the vowel sounds with the 
consonant ‘‘m’’ (moo), which will help 
to bring the sound forward, and then 
try making the vowel sound with the 
“‘n’’ consonant at the end ‘‘con,’’ and 
then combine these exercises as 
“moon,” ‘“‘moan,’’ etc. By this time 
you should be able to say quite clearly 
and correctly such sentences as the 
shorthand exercise containing all the 
vowels, ‘“‘Pa, may we all go too?”’ 


The consonants form the framework 
of speech, and there are several classi- 
fications for them, but we do not need 
to include them here. 


(To be continued.) 


We are indebted to the Editor of 
“Co-operative Youth’ for kind per- 
mission to reproduce this useful series 
of articles. 


fact, we understand that Mr. Stimp- 
son is dealing with two hundred of 
such cases, and expects to recover 
some hundreds of pounds in excess 
demands. 


The answer of the Labour Council 
was to set up a Rents Information 
Bureau and to issue a leaflet to the 
public showing how advice might be 
obtained and giving information as to 
what legal increases might be made. 
It is not generally known that the 
only increase in rates which can be 
passed on to a tenant is such increase 
as may be shown over the rates cur- 
rent at August, 1914. It is probable 
that there are tens of thousands of 
tenants in all parts of the country 
paying excess in this direction, and 
the establishment of a Municipal Rent 
Information Bureau seems to us to 
be a step taken in the public interest 
and a very necessary one too. 
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JACK CUTTER 


AND LABOUR PARTIES WHO, HE SAYS, 
ARE DANCING WITH A SHADOW. 
ARE THEY FEW OR MANY? 


It was nearly half-an-hour after the 
time the meeting of the Blahtown 
Lapour Party’s General Committee 


“The Financial Secretary, present- 
ing his quarterly report, stated that 
there had been a further decrease in 


was due to begin. 


The chairman shuffled to his feet 
and sternly surveyed the 13 delegates 
assembled. ‘‘Comrades,’’ he said, 
“We're a bit late in starting, but | 
have been hoping against hope that 
a few more delegates would turn up. 
It is an indication of the effeteness of 
our national leadership that we have 
so few here to-night. (Hear, hear.) 
Unless and until the people at Trans- 
port House realise that the workers 
are demanding a Ew-nited Front we 
cannot hope for progress. (Applause.) 

Having thus created the necessary 
cheerful atmosphere, the chairman 
called on the secretary to read the 
minutes of the previous meeting. 


“Minutes of the General Committee 
meeting held last month,”’ intoned the 
secretary. ‘““‘The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and adopted. 


“A letter was received from the 
Blahtown local of the C.P. announc- 
ing that a Mass Demon-ster-ation was 
to be held on May First, and _ invit- 
ing the local Labour Party to support 
the cause of the working class soli- 
darity by co-operating in the meeting. 
After a lengihy discussion in which 
four delegates supported the proposal 
it was agreed to fall in line with the 
suggestion and to meet half the 
expenses. 


“A letter was received from the 
Blahtown anti-Fascist, anti-war and 
anti-reaction Solidarity Council invit- 
ing the local Labour Party to send 
resolutions to the Labour Party and 
T.U.C. protesting against the Black 
Circular. After a lengthy discussion 
in which four comrades spoke at 
length it was agreed that a strong 
letter of protest be sent to the organ- 
isations named. 


“Several letters were received from 
the Labour Party dealing with the 
Victory for Socialism Campaign, etc. 
It was agreed without discussion that 
aoe be taken as read and lie on the 
table. 


membership, which now stood at 121, 
and asked that something be done 
about it. The meeting agreed, after a 
lengthy discussion, in which four 
comrades joined, that the falling 
membership was due to a lack of 
leadership from Transport House. 


“It being then 10.20 p.m. and 
several delegates having left the meet- 
ing, the chairman declared the meeting 
closed.”’ 


These minutes were speedily dis- 
posed of and the chairman called for 
correspondence. In a whispered con- 
sultation the secretary pointed out 
that there were only some letters 
from Transport House asking for 
greater efforts in the Victory for 
Socialism Campaign. ‘‘It appears,’’ 
said the chairman, ‘‘that we have no 
correspondence that need take up our 
time this evening, but comrades will 
have noted with pleasure that we have 
received honourable mention in the 
columns of the Daily Worker as one 
of those Parties which, in defiance of 
the ban of Transport House, has 
taken its courage in both hands and 
stood out boldly for the cause of 
working class solidarity, the unity of 
the militant workers and blah, blah, 
blah .. .”’ (and so on ad infinitum). 

Thus the monthly meeting of the 
Blahtown Labour Party drags on its 
weary way. Querulous, dull, uninspir- 
ing, nagging and hopeless. Thirteen 
delegates present and about 60 absent. 
Lengthy discussions ‘in which four 
comrades joined’’—always the same 
four. A falling membership. A fat- 
headed chairman. ; 


Yet, probably this was once a flour- 
ishing live, and successful party with 
a membership nearing four figures, 
bright meetings, a hefty women’s sec- 
tion, doing its stuff, and within a few 
hundred votes of winning the seat at 
the General Election of 192—, 

But the rot set in. 


A few delegates with inferiority 
complexes, lost faith in themselves and 
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came all over ‘‘Left.’’ They joined 
this organisation and that. organisa- 
tion and dragged at the heels of a 
cynical C.P. They came along to 
General Committee and used its 
meetings as a platform for their in- 
spired grouses. The officers and E.C. 
were weak enough to allow them to 
do so. The bulk of the delegates be- 
came fed up at listening to the same 
few picking holes in their party every 
month, and stopped attending the 
meetings, ceased working in the 
wards and suspended propaganda in 
the workshops. At the Annual Meet- 
ing so few delegates attended that 
the despoilers and their dupes were 
able to elect their own chairman. 
From then on the party’s real busi- 
ness was neglected and the party 
which now has no one to ‘‘unite’’ 
chases the mirage of an_ illusory 
“united front.’’ A sad picture. 

Fortunately there are only one or 
two Blahtowns in existence. Many 
Parties haye been tempted by high- 
falutin phrases to fall into the trap, 
but the sound commonsense and real- 
ism of their officers and delegates has 
prevailed and their organisations are 
flourishing and their membership 
growing as a result. 

Reflect, therefore, on the ’orrible 
example of Blahtown if some of your 
delegates have seen the red meat with 


which the trap is baited and cannot see 
the trap itself. Their mouths water at 
the full-blooded, juicy steak which 
looks so much like the real thing 
they are after. Give them a special 
job, pronto ! 

It is a queer thing that the one or 
two Blahtowns cannot see the obvious 
results of their excursions and flirta- 
tions with the Communist Party—the 
most inefficient, purblind and spine- 
less political organisation in British 
politics. They moan about ~ weak 
leadership in the Labour Party” 
(when they are not being furious at 
“Transport House Dictatorship’’). Yet, 
did you ever see such cock-eyed 
“leadership” as now misleads Bri- 
tain’s “Left’’? 

The live and successful parties are 
those which have been jealous of their 
constitutions, have realised that one 
new member is better than a _ half- 
column of doubtful praise in the Com- 
munist Press and have considered it 
their job to make members and bu Id 
up an organisation to win votes for 
Socialism. 

The dull and inert parties are those 
that have gone dancing with their 
shadows and, instead of looking red 
are feeling kinda blue. 

Transport House knows this is true. 
Why not point out the fact and the 
obvious moral ? 


LOCAL TRADE UNION AFFILIATIONS 


By REG. WALLIS; Central Organiser, Leeds. 


Your timely article in the March 
“L.O.’’ on the question of Trade 
Union affiliation followed closely on a 
discussion on the same subject in the 
Yorkshire Group meeting of the 
Agents’ Union from which it appeared 
that the amount of affiliation was not 
the only preblem in this connection 
and from which two conclusions could 
legitimately be drawn. First, that a 
real effort on the part of local parties 
would undoubtedly secure a material 
improvement, and second, that without 
radical changes in the political levies 
and the administration of the politi- 
cal funds of some of the Unions a 
satisfactory basis of affiliation can 
never be achieved. 

Leeds is one of the few places in 
which the affiliation fee is 6d. per 
member and also, I venture to sug- 
gest, one of the few places in which 


Trade Union affiliation has steadily 
increased in recent years, the total 
affiliated strength in 1934 being some 
2,000 greater than in 1932. This 
desirable progress has been achieved 
mainly through a close contact with 
individual branches of the Unions and 
a close and friendly relationship wth 
the officials of the various unions, In 
the latter case the larger boroughs 
have a distinct advantage over smaller 
places as we invariably have the dis- 
trict officers at our door and can culti- 
vate close and profitable relationships 
with our full-time industrial colleagues. 
In the former case, however, I think 
the smaller places have the advantage 
as the agent or secretary, if the 
attempt is made, has little difficulty in 
making frequent contacts with the 
individual branches. 

In Leeds we have 122 branches of 
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Trade Unions affiliated and for me it 
has been, us.ng every available night, 
a two years task to visit all but about 
a score of these. Invariably, however, 
the visit has been well worth while, 
resulting always in a friendlier rela- 
tionship, often in increased affiliation 
and in the case of unaffiliated societ'es 
a new affiliation. The same attempt in 
other areas would, I think, secure the 
same welcome results. A second use- 
ful practice adopted in Leeds is that 
of sending a deputation from the City 
Party E.C. and Council Group to as 
many Trade Union branches as 
possible in the two months preceding 
the November elections, the members 
of the deputat.on stressing not only 
our desire for electoral support and 
work but also the necessity of 100 
per cent. affiliation from the branches. 
The result to date of these activities is 
a 95 per cent, affiliation of Trade 
Union branches a fair number of which 
are affiliated on their FULL political 
membership. 

In some cases, however, - the 
obstacles to 100 per cent. affiliation 
of the contracted in membership 
appear insurmountable. What of the 
Trade Union branch which has only 
3d. per member available for local 
purposes, and those with only 2d. per 
member -and even those where the 
Head Office of the Union retains the 
whole of the political levy. Surely 
here we must look for action on the 
part of the Trade Union Executives. 
Is it too much to hope that steps 
should be taken to secure an improve- 
ment. The recent slump in trade and 
its adverse effect on Trade Union 
membership has undoubtedly given 
some justification for hesitation but 
with the upward move in Trade Union 
membership and the better spirit of 
the Movement an early move should 
be possible. Probably the best course 
would be an all-in conference of 
Trade Un‘ons to secure concerted 
policy and action in the matter, The 
desire to help undoubtedly exists. The 
need is to translate it into action. 
Steps must be taken also to increase 
the proportion of members “contracted 
in.” After repeated approaches to a 
branch of one of our prominent 
national Trade Unions I received a 
reply to the effect that they were very 
sorry they could not affil'ate as none 
of their members were contracted in. 
Here, surely, our industrial friends 
cou'ld lend a hand. Too many new 
members are being made in the Unions 


who are never invited to sign the con- 
tracting in form. Some of our Unions 
have 80 per cent. and 90 per cent. of 
their members ‘‘polit.cal’’ and with an 
effort similar results could be achieved 
in most others. Here the remedy 
appears to be in the hands of the 
local officials who should translate the 
urge of their National Executives into 
action in the localities. 

Desp.te the difficulties sometimes a 
local move is possible. I give the 
following example from Leeds, with- 
out naming the Union, as an indica- 
tion of what can be done. The quota 
of the political levy returnable to this 
Union is 3d. per member. None of 
this had prev-ously been used for pur- 
poses of affiliation. After discussions 
with the officials and the representa- 
tive committee (a most important 
point) it was agreed that a local levy 
of 4d. per member should be asked 
for in every branch of the Union and 
that in respect of each member who 
paid this local levy who was also con- 
tracted in for the national levy 2d. 
out of the 3d. returnable from the 
Head Office should be added to the 
4d. to make up the full affiliation fee 
of 6d. per member. The result is that 
affiliation from this Union has been in- 
creased by over 400 per cent. Other 
similar examples might be given but 
our worthy ‘“‘Ed.”’ will not perm’t. It 
is important, I think, to regard the 
Trade Union affiliation as the back- 
bone of our Party and it is well worth 
while to make the repeated attempts 
which are necessary to secure 100 per 
cent. affiliation. Trade Union interest 
and support is there to be won it you 
set out to get it and once secured it 
is invaluable. If you doubt the inter- 
est of Trade Unions come up and see 
our delegate meeting some time. An 
average attendance of 180 delegates ! 
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Urban & Rural Councillors’ Election Expenses 
A LITTLE SCARE AND MUCH CONFUSION 


Newly-elected members on~ Urban 
District Councils might have received 
a shock during the past month had 
they read an answer given to a cor- 
respondent which appeared in an 
important Local Government weekly 
at the end of April. It was there 
stated, with an apparent force of 
legal argument, that one of the effects 
of the Local Government Act, 1933, 
was to make Urban District Council- 
lors liable for a return of election 
expenses in the same manner as 
Borough Councillors. The editor of 
‘the journal in question is one of the 
most prominent Local Government 
authorities in the country, and quite 
a furor was created by such a state- 
ment coming from so eminent author- 
ity. We understand that the Home 
Office received dozens of enquiries on 
the matter. 


In the following issue of the journal 
a correction was made, but we have 
every sympathy with the editor, for 
the quest on involved is one of the 
most obscure points about the Local 
Government Act, and any _ blame 
attaches to the authors of the con- 
solidating Act, who have added con- 
fusion to confusion on the point in 
question. 


Those of our readers who have a 
flair for legal conundrums may find 
an explanation of the position useful : 


Section 37 of the Municipal Elec- 
tions (Corrupt, etc.) Practices Act, 
1884, reads as follows :— 


“The provisions of this Act which 
prohibit the payment of any sum, 
and the incurring of any expense by 
or on behalf of a candidate at an 
election, on account of, or in re- 
spect of, the conduct or manage- 
ment of the election, and those 
which relate to the time for sending 
in and paying claims, and _ those 
which relate to the maximum 
amount of election expenses, or the 
return or declaration respecting 
election expenses, shall not apply to 
any of the elections mentioned in 
the First Schedule to this Act.’’ 


Under the election rules for Urban 
and District Council Elections the 
above sect’on had, prior to the pass- 
ing of the Local Government Act, 
1933, been applied to these elections 


but mention is omitted in the new 
rules. 

The whole point turns on the inter- 
pretation to be placed on Section 40 
(2) of the Local Government Act, 
1933, quoted below. ‘lhe words in 
italics are those to which we refer. 

“At every felectione. 9. a-atue 

Municipal Elections (Corrupt, etc.) 

Practices Act, 1884 (other than the 

provisions referred to in Section 37 

ot that Act). ;.. shall ae-eappy 

in like manner as in the case of 

election of Councillors of a 

Borough.” 

At first sight it would certainly 
appear that Section 37 is not to apply 
to Urban and District Council Elec- 
tions which would mean.that candi- 
dates must return their expenses as 
in Borough Council Elections, but a 
closer reading of the sub-section will 
show that what the Act really does 
is to apply the whole of the Municipal 
Elections (Corrupt, etc.) Practices 
Act, 1884, to Urban and District 
Council Elections, with the except on 
of (i.e., other than) the provisions 
we are “referred to’’ in Section 

This round-about way of applying a 
provision of such imvortance appears 
to us to reflect little credit on the 
draughtsmen of a consolidating Act. 
No attention appears to have been 
given by the authors of the Act to 
the unsatisfactory provisions of Sec- 
tion 37 itself. As some of our older 
readers are aware, we have before 
called attention to the fact that Sec- 
tion 37 is itself so badly drafted that 
it may be held to have applicat‘on to 
certain payments which are ordinarily 
held to be illegal payments, besides 
having application to the question of 
the return of election expenses. 


REMOVAL: 


Friends please note 


SAM HAGUE 


from 50 Sherbourne Road, 
Blackpool, to 

22 MADISON AVENUE, 

BISPHAM, BLACKPOOL 


